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THE ARABIAN HISTORIANS ON MOHAMMADAN 
NUMISMATICS. 


For some time past my learned friend M. H. Sauvaire 
has busied himself with collecting together all the state¬ 
ments he can find in the Arabian historians bearing upon 
Mohammadan coins and metrology. The results of his 
search have been from time to time published in the 
Journal Asiatique , and a series of the papers so contributed 
have now been republished, under the title of Matenaux 
pour servir a Vhistoire de la Numismatique et de la Mitro- 
logie musulmanes. (Imprimerie Rationale.) This sub¬ 
stantial volume of three hundred and sixty-seven pages 
deals entirely with the first part of the subject, with the 
numismatic records of the native historians. These records 
are carefully arranged under appropriate and systemati¬ 
cally-ordered headings. First, the origin of the Moham¬ 
madan coinage is told in the words of a dozen historians 
who quote, more suo, at least twenty others, and establish 
their statements by the usual scrupulous relations of the 
names of the traditionists through whom the statements 
have been transmitted. M. Sauvaire gives minute references 
to the original texts, so that any one who is hardy enough 
to doubt the accuracy of his French translation can easily 
lay his doubts at rest, while the notes in which the 
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translator appends the dates of the writers and tradition- 
ists quoted in the text add greatly to the usefulness of 
the work. Indeed, no such work has ever before been 
attempted, and the subjects here boldly assailed by M. 
Sauvaire bristle with difficulties and confusion. 

After the origin of the coinage has been treated from 
the historians' point of view, the Mithkdl , the basis of the 
Muslim monetary system, is explained by the statements 
of the native annalists, and in a similar manner the Dindr 
and Dirhem, the Ddnik, Kirdt, Tassuj, Kharrubeh, Habbeh, 
and Aruzzeh, subdivisions of the dinar and dirhem; after 
which the Pels or copper coin obtains an interesting sec¬ 
tion. A long list of the names and qualifications of coins, 
to the number of one hundred and seventy-nine, replete 
with curious and valuable information, next follows; and 
an important section on weight and standard, and a hundred 
pages of records of exchange, which will be prized as much 
by the mediaeval as the Oriental numismatist, bring the 
volume to a close. No more important contribution to 
the science of Oriental Numismatics has been made for 
many years. M. Sauvaire deserves the thanks of all who 
are interested in the subject for his industry and research ; 
for the minute accuracy with which he has reproduced 
the records of a large series of authorities, and the skill 
with which he has arranged the fruits of his labour. 
These fruits are, it seems to me, so valuable, that I think 
I shall be rendering some service to numismatists if I 
summarize them as briefly and methodically as possible. 
The nature of M. Sauvaire’s work, in which the translated 
words of the originals are properly retained, makes the 
perusal and comprehension of his various sections some¬ 
times rather a difficult matter. The subject itself is so 
essentially obscure that the added complexity of the 
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Oriental method at times makes it almost impossible for 
the uninitiated to understand, and there is another 
obstacle in the absence of an index. I believe, therefore, 
that without in any way attempting to usurp the place of 
the original work, which every Oriental numismatist, 
indeed every Eastern scholar, is bound to possess, the 
following pages, in which the main results of M. Sauvaire's 
labours are briefly set forth, with his help and under his 
supervision, may smooth the way of those who are 
unfamiliar with the methods of Oriental historians. 

I shall retain the order of paragraphs of the original 
work, with the exception of that on the “ Names and 
Qualifications of Coins,” which I reserve for another 
occasion. 


I.—The Origin of the Coinage. 

There is a general unanimity in Mohammadan historians 
in associating the foundation of a purely Muslim coinage 
with the name of the Khalif ’Abd-El-Melik ibn Marwan. 
We find this in the works of almost every Arabian 
annalist. El-Beladhory (f c. 260 a.h.) announces it 
on the authority of Dafid the Nakid (or sorter of coins), 
who had it on the word of his predecessor; and by the 
historian Mohammad ibn Sa’d (born 130), on that of Abu- 
z-Zenad, an early traditionist who died in a.h. 130, and 
may therefore have personally witnessed the introduction 
of the new money. All the later writers, such as £1- 
Mawardy (f 450), Ibn-el-Athir (+ 630), Abu-l-Mah&sin 
(f 874), Ed-Damiry (f 808), Ibn-Khaldiln (f 808), Es- 
Suyftty (f 911), and others, who often had access to early 
authorities which are now lost, unite in crediting the 
reign of ’Abd-El-Melik with the inauguration of the 
Muslim coinage. Most agree in making the Khalif him- 
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self the author of the reform, but others ascribe the first 
experiments in coining to El-Hejjaj, his right-hand man. 
Nor are the authorities quite at one on the question of 
the date of the new issue; the accounts vary from a.ii. 
74 to 76. The following are the chief statements in 
support of these several views:— 

I. For \Abd-El-Melik's Invention of the Coinage. 

a.h. 74, the “ Year of Pacification,” ’Abd-El-Melik 
struck gold coins. (Mohammad ibn Sa’d, a.h. 130—207, 
from Ibn Abi-z-Zenad, whose father, a Taby’, died in 130. 
S. II. 1 ) Or “ gold and silver,” after that year (idem, from 
the same ; but by a different channel, S. 14 :) a variety 
of the same tradition, which neutralises the first. 

Daud, the sorter of coins, said that ’Abd-El-Melik 
struck some dinars in 74, and some more in 75. (El- 
Beladhory. S. 12.) 

a.h. 75. ’Abd-El-Melik engraved the name of God on 
dinars and dirhems. (Es-Suyuty, Abu-l-Mahasin, both late. 
S. 32.) 

a.h. 76. ’Abd-El-Melik struck dinars and dirhems 
(Ibn-el-Athir, S. 20, repeated by Abu-l-Mahasin, S. 33, in 
contradiction of his other statements, S. 32, and by M. 17, 
who add that the coins had an image on them). El-Kutuby 
only puts it a.h. 76, “ in the reign of,” &c. (S. 23), and 
Ibn-Khaldtin “by order of” (S. 24). Abu-l-Mahasin 
adds that it was by the advice of the KhaliFs brother, 
’Abd-El-Aziz. 


1 S. 11 and similar references refer to the pages of M. Sau- 
vaire’s Materiaux. M. 17, etc. to De Sacy’s translation of 
El-Makrizy’s Traite . 
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II. Fob El-Hejjaj’s Invention of the Coinage. 

'Abd-El-Melik wrote to El-Hejj&j to strike dirhems. 
(Mohammad ibn Sa'd and others. S. 7-8.) 

El-Hejjaj struck dirhems at the end of a.h. 75, then 
ordered them to be struck in all the districts in 76. 
(Mohammad Ibn Sa'd, from El-Medainy, born 135. S. 11.) 

He struck the “ disapproved dirhems,” vide infra, and 
set up a mint after the Persian model. (Da&d the N&kid, 
ap. El-Bel&dhory. S. 12.) 

Was the first to strike white dirhems. (El-Mawardy, 
S. 18. Cf. M. 25.) 

Afterwards (after 'Abd-El-Melik’s reform) El-Hejj&j 
struck dirhems. (Ibn-el-Athir. S. 22.) 

El-Hejjaj, by order of ’Abd-El-Melik, struck dirhems 
in 74 or 75; and in 76 the Khalif ordered them to be 
struck everywhere. (Ibn-Khaldftn, on the authority of 
the Taby' Sa'id ibn El-Musayyib, who died in 91, and of 
El-Medainy, died 135. S. 24.) 

Except in the question of date, these statements are not 
so conflicting as they at first appear. Whilst there can 
be little doubt thatthe general consensus of opinion which 
attributes an important share in the foundation of the 
Mohammadan coinage to the Khalif 'Abd-El-Melik is 
correct, there seems to be equally little doubt that it was 
his famous governor El-Hejjaj who made the first experi¬ 
ment in issuing silver coins. The true account would 
appear to be very much what Ibn-Khaldhn relates. El- 
Hejjaj, as Governor of El-Tr&k, probably struck the first 
trial dirhems, in his mint constructed after the Persian 
model, in the year 75, and the Khalif officially adopted the 
reform and ordered such dirhems to be universally issued 
in the year next following, himself at the same time inau- 
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gurating a corresponding gold currency. Thus ’Abd-El- 
Melik accepted, promulgated, and applied to both metals 
the monetary reform introduced in silver by El-Hejjaj. 2 

There is, however, some evidence that the idea of a 
Mohammadan coinage had occurred to others before it 
was successfully carried into execution by El-Hejjaj and 
his master. Setting aside the letter of Picendi, Bishop 
of Kuft (Coptos), at the time of the conquest of Egypt by 
’Amr ibn El-Asy (preserved in the Paris Bibliotheque), 
which states (S. 2) that the Arabs replaced the figure of 
Christ on the coinage with the names of their prophet and 
Khalif—a statement which lacks confirmation, though 
El-Makrizy says that ’Abd-El-’Aziz ibn Marwan struck 
engraved dirhems as governor of Egypt in 77—there are 
many records of an attempt on the part of the rival 
Khalif ’Abd-Allah ibn Ez-Zubeyr to issue dirhems on his 
own account. Mohammad ibn Sa’d (apud El-Beladhory) 
reports from . . . En-No’man El-Ghafary, that Mus’ab 
ibn Ez-Zubeyr struck dirhems in a.h. 70 by his brother’s 
order, on the model of the Persian pieces, but with the 
words “ Benediction ” and <0^ ^ “From God” 

(S. 11, 80) ; 3 and the statement is repeated by Ibn- 
Khaldfin (S.24), and incredulously bylbn-el-Athir (S. 23). 
El-Mawardy quotes a tradition to the effect that Ziy&d was 
the first to strike dirhems, ’Abd-El-Melik to strike dinars, 
and ’Obeyd-Allah ibn Ziyad to strike base dirhems (S. 18). 
Da Ad the Nakid spoke of having seen a dirhem inscribed 
“ ’Obeyd-Allah ibn Ziy&d,” and another “ struck at El- 
Kfifah in the year 73.” (S. 11. Cf. M. 34, who makes 


1 On the incident of Sumeyr the Jew’s coinage, see S. 18. 

3 According to M. 17, ’Abdallah inscribed on his coins the 
words J ^ 
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the former a.h. 67 and at Basrah.) Both were considered 
by the experts to be forged. Mohammad Ibn Sa’d 
quotes Sufy&n ibn ’Oyeyneh (born in 107), to prove that 
the first to issue dirhems at ten to the seven mithk&ls was 
El-Harith, in the time of ’Abd-Allah ibn Ez-Zubeyr (S. 10). 
All this points to some attempt at that time to produce 
a new coinage; and it is added that El-Hejj&j, who 
crushed the rebellion of Ibn-Ez-Zubeyr, abolished his 
coinage and substituted his own (S. 11). Nothing can be 
more probable than that the conqueror took his numis¬ 
matic inspirations from the vanquished. 

So much for the historians’ account of the invention of 
the coinage. When we turn to the coins themselves we 
find no evidence whatever of El-Hejjaj’s coinage, on which, 
according to several authorities, were inscribed the words 
“ In the name of God, El-Hejjaj.” 4 But too much stress 
must not be laid on this discrepancy. The same authori¬ 
ties make out that El-Hejj&j’s dirhems were “disapproved” 
on account of the inscription which they also bore, “ Say, 
He is one God, God the Eternal,” &c., which exposed a 
verse from the Koran to the danger of being insulted by 
the touch of impure hands; and we are led to infer that 
the inscription was forthwith abolished. Yet this Very 
formula, omitting the “Say,” appears on all Amawy 
coins. Arabian historians seldom seem to have examined 
any specimens of the older coinage of their country, and all 
their statements about inscriptions must be treated with 
great distrust. 5 The facts of the coins are plain enough. 
After ’Abd-El-Melik's experiment with his own image 

4 See Mordtmann, Nos. 851—6, and Tiesenhausen. 

5 The three paragraphs quoted from Es-Suytity, in S. 84—5, 
are full of mistakes in this respect. On the other hand, M/s 
account, 20—1, is substantially correct. 
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on the dinars of a.h. 76 and 77, the regular Mohammadan 
coinage runs on unchanged, the gold beginning in 77, 
and the silver in 79. The only silver coins known before 
this are three pieces which once belonged to Subhi Pasha’s 
collection, and are now in the Paris cabinet. These are 
precisely of the ordinary Amawy type, but bear the 
remarkable dates: El-Basrah, a.h. 40; Damascus, a.h. 63 
and 65 ; and Marw. Competent judges pronounce these 
coins to be genuine, and if they are so, they will supply 
further instances of the attempts to forestall ’Abd-El- 
Melik’s monetary reform which the historians ascribe to 
the supporters of the rival Khalif Ibn-Ez-Zubeyr. 6 The 
last three of these would tally well enough in date with the 
time of Ibn-Ez-Zubeyr, but the mint Damascus, which 
was ’Abd-El-Melik’s capital, is out of the question. Thus 
the numismatic evidence does not confirm the historical 
accounts of these early attempts, but substitutes others 
of its own; contradicts the statement that ’Abd-El-Melik 
reformed the coinage in 74—6, by showing dinars of 76 
and 77 which are still not of the reformed type, and of 
which the historians make no mention. Either some 
very important coins have been melted down so that not 
a specimen has survived, or the historians’ account of the 
origin of the coinage is incorrect. 

As to what was in use before the introduction of the 
new coinage the authorities are perfectly in accord : there 
was nothing but Byzantine gold and Chosroes (i.e. Sassa- 
nian) silver, with perhaps a few pieces from the Himya- 
rites of the Yemen (S. 84). The Sassanian dirhems were 

# Two coins of Mus’ab and ’Abd-Allah ibn Ez-Zubeyr which 
have been published by Mordtmann (839—58), of a.h. 71, and 62, 
are of the ordinary Pehlevy type, and the only Arabic inscription 
is as usual. 

VOL. IV. THIRD SERIES. L 
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of 8 d&nik, or 4 d&nik (heavy, or Baghly; light, or Tabary), 
of various weights, 20, 12, and 10 kirats, and the Muslim 
dirhem was formed by taking an average of these three, 
thus making the new dirhem of 14 kir&ts, so that ten 
dirhems weighed 1 mithkal. (S. 6, 7, 8, 18, 22, 25, 30, 
40. M. pass.) 


II. —MithkAl. 

The Mithkal is lexicographically any weight with which 
one weighs; but in common usage it means a certain 
fixed measure, a lump of gold, which has not varied in 
weight either before or after Islam (S. 35, 39). It is 
synonymous with the (Undr, or rather mithkdl is the weight 
of this piece called dindr. The more ancient doctors of 
the law (up to the fifth century of the Hijreh) give 96 
barleycorns (of medium size, not deprived of their husks, 
but with the awns cuts off) to the mithk&l; and this com¬ 
putation was accepted by the people of Samarkand and 
the arithmeticians (S. 35, ff.). The more recent lawyers 
(from the fifth century) give 100 barleycorns to the mith- 
k&l, and this system was adopted in the Hijaz, and at 
Herat 7 8 (S. 35, ff.). The sub-divisions differ in these two 
systems, and in the third (recorded by the author of the 
Kit&b El-H&wy, fifth or sixth century, S. 48), as follows:— 


A. Ancient System. 


Mithkal . 1 

Danik . 6 

8 Tassuj . 24 

Habbeh . 48 

Barleycorn 96 


1 

4 1 

8 2 1 

16 4 2 1 


7 The legal mithkal is stated in Ibn-Khaldun to be of 72 grs. 
barley (S. 51 and 55), or 22 (Syrian) kirats less 1 habbeh at 
Mekka (S. 55; M. 9). 

8 According to some (S. 72) 3 habbehs made 1 tassuj. In 
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B. Later System. 

Mithkal . 1 

Kirat . 20 1 

Barleycorn 100 5 1 

C. Third System. 

Mithkal . 1 

Danik . 6 1 

Habbeh 60 10 1 

Aruzzeh . 240 40 4 1 

Ten legal dirhems = 7 mithkals; 1 dirhem = mithk&l, 
in weight . In exchange 10 d. = 1 m. In practice the 
dirhem varied greatly, and the dinar by no means always 
weighed a mithkal: e.g. in 516, 20 Egyptian dinars = 16 
mithkals (S. 47). 

Minute divisions were 1 barleycorn = 10 grains of 
mustard seed; 1 gr. m. s. = 12 fels ; 1 f. = 6 fatilehs; 
1 fat. = 6 nakirehs; 1 n. = 8 kitmirs; 1 k. = 12 dorahs 
(S. 38). 


III. —DInar and Dirhem. 

Dinars and dirhems vary in weight and value in differ¬ 
ent countries and provinces; but as the law has ordained 
certain payments, such as the universal alms, it is essential 
to have a fixed value, or rather, since the alms (Zek&h) 
are levied by weight, a fixed weight, for the dinar and 
dirhem. These legal or conventional coins have the 
relation of 7 to 10 in weight (S. 50); and a dirhem there- 


this case the habbeh must be tbe barleycorn of Mekka men¬ 
tioned in tbe preceding note, and 2x24 tassuj would give the 
72 grains of tbe legal mithkal. 
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fore weighs -j^ths of a din&r ; and a dln&r 1-f ths of a dirhem. 
The legal din&r (or mithk&l of gold), according to the 
opinions of all the learned, 8 9 weighed (and weighs) 72 
medium barleycorns, and the dirhem (^of 72 =) 50f b.c. 
(S. 51 ff.). At first there were no actual coins to correspond 
to these weights; but ’Abd-El-Melik's new coinage 
exactly fulfilled the requirements (S. 53). (The coinage 
of a.h. 77 ff., may therefore be taken to represent the legal 
din&r and dirhem.) A Mufty of Medina examined a series 
of dirhems of ’Abd-El-Melik, a.h. 79 and 83, Er-Rashid 
173, 181, and El-Mamftn; and reported that they all 
weighed 1^ dirhem of Medina (which was of 16 kirats, 
each of 4 habbehsof corn, i.e. 64habbehs; and 1\ x 64) = 
80 habbehs or grs. 10 (S. 60.) Although the actual coinage 
is constantly falling away from the legal standard, the con¬ 
ventional dinar and dirhem of account are retained in all 
legal computations. Legal dinar = 20 kir&ts of 5 grs. 
= 100 grs.; dirhem = 14 kir&ts of 5 grs. = 70 grs. (S. 
58, &c.). But the legal dirhem of the Zek&h is of 6 


8 Except Ibn-Hazm, who says Q2-& b.c. (S. 54; M. 66). 

Cp. the tables under head Mithkal and the footnote. The barley¬ 
corn and habbeh seem to have been variable quantities, merely 
divisions, not fixed weights. 

10 As the dirhems referred to must have actually weighed 45 
English grains (to judge from the British Museum specimens) 
we have the definite result—80 habbehs = 45 Eng. grains, or 
1 grain = 1-J habbeh. At the same time the Medina habbehs may 
have been peculiar; and 80 is an unusual number to assign to a 
dirhem. If the ordinary estimate of 70 habbehs to the dirhem 
be taken, 1 gr. Eng. = 1£ habbeh; and the dinar of 100 
habbehs would thus =100 xA = 64f gr., which is very much 
the normal dinar weight. If the other estimate of 50$ habbehs 
to the dirhem (which seems to me manifestly made up) be 
accepted, 1 gr. = l^V habbeh, and the dinar of 72 habbehs 
= 72 x fi = 64? gr., as above. 
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d&niks, each of 8-§- b.c. = 50f b.c., or 72 to the dinar 
(S. 61). (The explanation is, the discrepancy in the pre¬ 
ceding statements is doubtless the difference between those 
who hold that the legal din&r consists of 72 habbehs, and 
those who maintain that it was of 100 habbehs. The 
proportion between the two denominations is identical in 
both : 100 : 70 :: 72 : 50f.) Ten legal dirhems are worth 
one legal dinar, as is proved by the law of Zekah 11 (S. 
49, 64, &c.). (Relations of gold to silver, however, as 1 to 
7, S. 55, note.) 

Dinar .—The name of a round gold coin; also called in juris¬ 
prudence a mithkal. Its divisions are those of the 
mithkal (see above). The legal dinar is a money of 
account, and is described above. The actual dinar of 
currency is of variable weight; in Syria, e.g. it weighed 
84 barleycorns; in Egypt, under the Fatimis, one 
barleycorn less than the mithkal (S. 77). 

Dirhem .—The name of a round silver coin; the round shape 
was first adopted by the Khalif ’Omar ; formerly it had 
the shape of a date-stone and had no inscription (S. 89). 
The legal dirhem is a money of account (see above); 
the actual dirhem of currency varied greatly in weight, 
e.g. in 710 the Egyptian dirhem weighed 64 habbehs, at 
other times 48 (S. 88, 97). The divisions of the dirhem 
are into 6 daniks, or 14 kirats, or 70 barleycorns. 

Ddnik .—The sixth of the dinar and of the dirhem : [therefore of 
variable weight in reference to one or the other, and in 
respect of the varying weights of either. As J of a 
dinar, it is equal to 12, or to 10, or to 8 habbehs (or 8$, 
M. 67), according to the number of habbehs to the 
dinar (see under Mithkal). Hence we find the following 
relations recorded:] =2 kirats (of silver, i.e. 2£, as 
there are 14 kirats or 6 daniks to the dirhem); or =3£ 
kirats (i.e. in relation to the dinar of 20 kirats) or =10 


11 Yet Esh-Shafi’y and Ibn-Hanbal say 12 dirhems went to 
the dinar in the Prophet’s time (S. 78—4); doubtless they 
refer to other than legal dirhems (S. 74). 
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habbehs or 40 aruzzehs, i.e . in reference to the dinar 
of 60 habbehs (S. 98); or = 12 grains, i.e. in refer¬ 
ence to the dinar of 72 habbehs (S. 102). Five daniks 
of gold = llfjths dirhems at Baghdad, where the dinar 
was worth 14$ (S. 99). The danik was the quarter of 
a dirhem in Khwarizm, afterward ^ (S. 99, 156). 

Kirat —The -Ath of the legal dinar and the iVth of the legal 
dirhem, but in practice its relation varies greatly, 
= a hi a fa dinar, and i A, i» and even, under the 

Fatimis, f dirhem (S. 79, 95,102); but this was a gold 
coin kirat which is properly equal to f dirhem. In 599, 
under El-’Adil, 11 emiry kirats = 1 dinar (S. 286). 
The kirat is equal to 5 habbehs (S. 102), or 8£ (S. 77), 
&c.; 15 kirats to the Buweyhy dirhem, and 20 to the 
Imamy (S. 279). 

Tassuj. —The f of a danik and Ath of a dinar or of a dirhem. 
Equal to 2 habbehs in relation to the dirhem; or 8 
habbehs in relation to the dinar. It varies with the 
danik. 

Kharrubeh .—The grain of the kharrub tree = Ath mithkal, or 
Ath dirhem (or Ath) =8 grains of corn. [Soil, as the 
dinar is to the dirhem, i.e . 10 : 7 :: 24 : 16£] (S. 96, 
97, 103). As a coin, a sub-division of the bezant of 
Cyprus (S. 106); and a small gold coin struck on Lentil 
(Holy) Thursday = aAth dinar (S. 78). 

Habbeh. —A grain, i.e. a barleycorn = 4 aruzzehs, =: £ kirat, 
= i danik (S. 107), or = 2 barleycorns, =f tassuj, or 
= 6 A dinar. 

Aruzzeh or Tamunah is a quarter of a habbeh or A danik 
(S. 100, 108), or A d&nik (S. 145). 


IV.— Fels. 

Feh is a copper coin used for buying cheap goods; 
but it has never been held to be money in the sense 
of the dinar or dirhem. It is only a price by conven¬ 
tion. 

At first 48 fulfis went to the dirhem k&mily (i.e. of El- 
K6.mil, the Ayyftby), and the fels was split into four frag¬ 
ments (kit&), each of which represented a fels. In 750 
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(654 ?) they struck fels at weight of mithkal, and 24 to 
the dirhem; thus cheating the people of half. But in 
695 it was ordered that fulus should be weighed and should 
have the weight of a dirhem. A pound (rati) of them 
was to be worth 2 dirhems. The Wezir of Barkuk (784 ff.) 
brought red copper from France and struck many fulus, 
establishing (794) a mint at Alexandria also for the 
purpose, striking no more dirhems (S. 108—112). 

El-Kamil had the fulus of his predecessors cut. 

658. Lack of fulus at Damascus. 

694. Cairo. Increase of number of fulus ; an ounce 
of them equalled a sixth of a dirhem in value. 

705. New fulus at Cairo, at 2£ dirhems per rati. 

717. Fels = A dirhem. So 734. 

759. Sultan Hasan struck new fulus, each weighing 
a mithk&l. 

794. Vide supra . Large number of bad fulus struck. 

See Annals of Coinage and Exchange. 


V.— Weight and Standard (Titre). 

Before stamping the pieces with their inscriptions, it 
is necessary to make sure of the titre by refining them 
several times in the melting pot, dnd to give the flans 
the exact weight required. The office that attends to 
these matters is called sikkeh , 12 and is absolutely essen¬ 
tial to the empire. It inspects the current coin, distin¬ 
guishes good from bad, prevents sweating and chipping, 
and guarantees good coin by the Sultanas type, which is 
impressed on the pieces by means of an iron die which is 
superimposed upon the flan (after the weight has been 
adjusted) and struck with a hammer. This mark or type 


12 The sikkeh is properly the anvil on which the coin is struck 
(S. 86). 
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C aldmeh ) guarantees the fineness and correct weight of 
the coin, according to the usage of the country in which 
it is issued ; for titre is arbitrary and varies in different 
countries. (Ibn-Khaldfin, S. 256—8.) 

Ahmad-ibn-Tulun’s dinars were particularly pure (S. 
123). 

616. Cairo. Dinars of El-Amir were of higher titre than 
those of other towns (S. 261). 

Nasiris or dirhems of En-Nasir Sal&h-ed-din were 
alloyed in equal parts silver and copper (S. 261). 

Kamilis or dirhems of El-Kamil Mohammad 
(616—35) were alloyed in £ copper and $ silver 
(S. 261—96). 

Dhdhiris or dirhems of Edh-Dhahir Beybars (658 
—76) were alloyed in 80 parts copper to 70 of 
silver. 

About 749 a.h., Egyptian dirhems were alloyed in 
i copper and £ silver (S. 262). 

( Give . 570.) As to the coining of silver money, one takes 
300 dirhems (weight) of silver and melts it with 700 
dirhems (weight) of copper. When it is all melted toge¬ 
ther, it is cast in bars, from the end of which 15 dirhems 
are then cut and melted. If the assay now give dirhems 
of pure silver, so as to give 3 for every 10 dirhems, the 
metal is satisfactory; otherwise one remelts the bars (S. 
262). 

The legal dirhem (of account) is supposed to be of pure 
unalloyed silver (S. 84). 

No alloy in the dirhems of Ma-wara-n-nahr and 
Khw&rizm (S. 96). 

728 a.h. at Dhaf&r, in Yemen, the dirhems are alloyed 
in copper and tin (S. 97). 
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The titre of the dinar was very good and constant, as is 
seen from the following table (S. 266—8):— 


Amawy dinar of Yezid II., a.h. 104 
’Abbasy dinar of Harun Er-Rashid, a.h. 198 . 

,, ,, El-Muti’, a.h. 861 

Fatimy ,, El-Mo’izz, a.h. 845 

„ „ Edh-Dhahir, a.h. 416. 

Amawy Governors of Spain, Bilingual dinar . 


,, Khalifs of Cordova dinar of ’Abd Er-Rah¬ 
man I., a.h. 160. 

Amawy Khalifs of Cordova, dinar of ’Abd Er-Rah- 

man III., a.h. 831. 

Amawy Khalifs of Cordova, dinar of El-Hakam II., 

a.h. 357 . 

Dinar of ’Abd-El-Melik of Yalentia, a.h. 452—7 
,, El-Mo’temid of Seville, a.h. 461—84 
El-Murabitin (Almoravides), ’Aly, a.h. 500 . 

„ „ 505 . . 

,, n 515 

„ „ 585 . 

,, Ibn Ayad, a.h. 541 

El-Muwahhidin (Almohades) ’Abd El-Mumin, dinar 
of a.h. 552—8. . . . 

El-Muwahbidin (Almohades) Abu-Ya’kub Yusuf, 

2 doblas of a.h. 558—9 . 

El-Muwahbidin (Almohades) Ya’kub, dobla, a.h. 

580—5 . 

Beni-Nasr, of Granada, Mohammad IV., dobla 
„ „ Yusuf I. „ 

,, Mohammad VIII. ,, 


•879 

•979 

•979 

•979 

•970 

•791 

•850 

•979 

•895 

•979 

•791 

•728 

•875 

•916 

•937 

•916 

•895 

•979 

•979 

•979 

•904 

•994 

•838 


Dirhems, titre at first very fine (S. 263—5):— 


Amawis, ’Abd-El*Melik, a h. 80 . . . *912 

,, ii it .... *940 

„ El-Welid I., a.h. 90 ... *972 

„ „ a.h. 95 ... -965 

,, Suleyman, a.h. 97 .*958 

„ ’Omar II., a.h. 100 .... *958 

Amawis of Cordova, ’Abd-Er-Rahman I., a.h. 154 . *990 

VOL. IV. THIRD SERIES. M 
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Amawis of Cordova, Hisham I., a.h. 173 . . *970 

,, El-Hakam I., a.h. 187 . . *958 

„ ,, 206 . . *958 

,, ’Abd-Er-Rahman II., a.h. 230. ’958 

,, Mohammad I., a.h. 252 . . *958 

,, ,, a.h. 269 . . *958 

,, ’Abd-Er-Rahman III., a.h. 331 *801 

„ El-Hakam II., a.h. 358 . . *778 

„ Hisham II., a.h. 380 . . *728 

, Suleyman, a.h. 400 . . *730 

Dynasty of Cordova, Idris ibn ’Aly, a.h. 430 — 8 . *371 


El-Murabilin (Almoravides) |rd dirhem, 3 specimens *937 
Beny Nasr of Granada, 5 specimens, different sizes. *937 

Weight of legal dirhem = 3*0898 grammes (=47-£- grs. 
Eng.) 

a.h. 327. 45,000 dinars = 400 lbs. virgin gold in Spain (S. 274). 
5 to 7 „ = Maghraby lb. of coral (S. 287). 

Under Fatimis, 250 dirhems = 12 mithkals of gold 
(S. 278.) 

678—89. In Egypt, 20,000 dirhems = 1,000 mithkals of gold 
(S. 288). So 695 (S. 289). 

713. In Egypt, 100,000 dirhems = 5,000 mithkals of gold 
(S. 302). 

714—16, 717, 718, &c., 732, 741—2, 757, 823, in Egypt, the 
same proportion, 20 to 1 (S. 302—317). 

But 737, in Egypt, 200,000 dirhems = 4,000 mithkals of 
gold (i.e. 50 to 1), (S. 805). 

742, temporary change in Egypt, 11 dirhems to the mithkal 
(S. 808). 

770, 790, in Egypt, 80 dirhems to the mithkal of gold (S. 307, 
310). 

740 circ ., in Asia Minor (S. 806—7) :— 

In Kermiyan, Tawaza, and Fukeh, dirhem = f dirhem of 
pure silver. 

In Kastamuni, Kawiya, and Tingislu, Akserai, Marmora, 
Antalia, Kara Hissar, dirhem == £ dirhem of pure silver. 
In Brusa, dirhem = 1 Kamily dirhem of pure silver. 

695, in Egypt, 1 rati of fels = 2 dirhems (S. 289), or 2£ 
dirhems in 705 (S. 801). 

806 c., 100,000 dirhems of fels = 660 mithkals of gold (instead 
of as formerly 1,000) (S. 811). 
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Le. 150 [scil. 151] dirhems of fels = 1 mithkal of gold 
(S. 311). 

Or even 300 dirhems of fels = 1 mithkal of gold (S. 311). 

,, 5 dirhems of fels = 1 dirhem of silver (S. 312). 

,, 1 rati of fels = 6 dirhems of silver (S. 314). 

806. Weight of fels fell from one mithkal to i dirhem (S. 314). 
825. Sherify dinar of Barsabay (pure gold) = wt. of legal 
dirhem + £th (S. 173). 

Twelfth century, 460 ruba’is of William of Sicily = 35 libra of 
gold. 

,, ,, 210 ruba’is of William of Sicily = 15£ libra of 

gold. 

,, „ 260 rubais of William of Sicily = 11J libra of 

gold at weight of Jufludy or of the city. 

,, „ 415 ruba’is of William of Sicily = 12 libra less 

5 soldi, at weight of Jufludy or of the city, 
,, ,, 240 ruba’is of William of Sicily =: 14 libra in 

weight of the city (Palermo) (S. 281—4). 
Thirteenth century, ounce of gold of Sicily weighed 26 grs. 35 
(of which 18*50 were gold) was divided into 30 tarins, 
and was worth 54 fr. 86 cents., 45 fr. 72 cents., or 43 fr. 
89 cents., according to exchange (S. 290). 

Bezant of Acre varied in weight from 3 grs. 70 in 1251 a.d., to 
3 grs. 05 ; 18 carats fine (S. 293). 

Bezant of Marocco weighed 2 grs. 30 about 1228 a.d. ; 20 carats 
fine (S. 294). 

The following table of the weights of Mohammadan 
dinars and dirhems is compiled from my Catalogue of 
Oriental Coins in the British Museum. The number of 
coins included in the estimate, their collective weight, 
average weight, highest weight, and lowest weight is 
given. Only those series are given which offer a suffi¬ 
ciently large induction to prevent the possibility of arguing 
from an exception. Specimens that have been pierced 
with large holes or clipped, or have a ring, or are other¬ 
wise exceptional, are omitted. 



GOLD. SILVER. 
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640—656 „ „ = 12 „ (S. 287). 
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15 These are famine prices ; the ordinary price of bread was 1 kirat for 10 ratls; 8 kirats for 1,000 ratls 
of dates was cheap (S. 104). 
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VII.— Annals of the Coinage. 

'Omar, in a.h. 18, struck coins after the Sassanian 
model, adding <0J *x*Jl, or *Ul Jor *U1 Si <01 S, 
or jAs. (M. 13). ’Othm&n put j£\ <0Jl on his dirhems 
(M. 14). Mo’&wiyeh struck dinars with his own figure, 
girt with a sword (M. 15). 

The first to establish a mint (d&r-ed-darb) under Isl&m 
was El-Hejjaj ; here he assembled the coiners and set a 
seal on their hands. The chief improvers of the Amawy 
coinage were ’Omar-ibn-Hobeyreh (temp. Yezid II.), 
Kh&lid-ibn-’Abdallah 17 (temp. Hisham), and Yusuf- 
ibn-’Omar; and their issues were known as Hobeyris, 
KMlidis, YAsufis (13, 22). Es-Seffah added “’Abb&sy 
money" to the inscription. 

In 158, El-Mahdy Mohammad struck a round coinage 
with a 'point in it (M. 29). El-Mansftr was the first to 
put his name on the coinage. Reduced weight of dirhem 
3 habbehs (M. 29). Harftn Er-Rashid was the first 
Khalif to give up the personal superintendence of the 
coinage, and his delegation of this duty to Ja’far added 
greatly to the latter’s prestige. Ja’far accordingly put 
his name on din&rs and dirhems struck at Medinet-es- 
Sel&m (Baghdad) and El-Mohammadiyeh (inscribed “by 
the order of him who has the inspection of din&rs and 
dirhems," M. 30). He also struck din&rs of 100 mithk&ls 
for distribution at the feasts of Ner&z and Mehrjan, with 
a couplet inscribed on them. After the death of Ja’far, 
Harfin appointed Es-Sindy to direct the coinage, who 


17 Khalid struck from 106—120, and Wasit was the only 
mint; so, too, under Yusuf, 120—26 (M. 2d). To this the 
coins add Damascus. 
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struck dirhems equal to dinars (M. 32). El-Amin 
entrusted the mint to El-’Abb&sibn El-Fadlibn Er-Rebi’a, 
who engraved in the top-line and in the bottom 

JudiH (M. 32). El-Amin also issued coins 

(dinars and dirhems, weight of 6 daniks each) in the name 
of his heir-designate, En-Natik bi-l-hakk, El-Mudhaffar 
li-llah, with the inscription, “ All honour and glory to 
Mfisa El-Mudhaffar the king, whose name is specially 
preserved in the book of the eternal decrees ” (M. 33). 
a.h. 194, El-Mamun suppressed the name of El-Amin 
on the coinage, and in 195 took the title of “Amirel- 
Mumenin.” 195, El-Amin suppressed El-Mamun’s coins 
struck in Khorasan in 194, because El-Amin* s own name 
was not on them ; when El-Amin was dead, El-Mamun 
could find no artist to engrave the dies for the dirhems, 
so they had to be done on the wheel, like seals (M. 33). 

The ’Abbasis had coins called dendnir-el-khariteh , 
double (or perhaps 100 times) the value of the ordinary 
dinar, and bearing the inscription “ Issue of Hasany for 
the escarcelle of the Prince of the Faithful.’’ They were 
used for presents for singers, and the like; Hasany is the 
name of a building in Baghdad. 


A.H. 

206—238. ’Abd-Er-Rahman II. was the first to strike coins at 
Cordova. 

240. El-Mutawekkil adds the name of El-Mo’tezz to the coin 
inscriptions. 

255—6. El-Muhtedy melted down cups of royal treasure into 
dinars and dirhems. 

267. Ahmad Ibn ’Abd-Allah El-Khojestany struck dinars and 
dirhems in his own name in Khorasan. 

294. Ziyadet-Allah the Aghlaby engraved the name of a 
favourite page Khetab on dinars and dirhems. 

296. Abu-’Abd-Allah, the Shi’y, struck coins at Kairawan with 
the words “Hujjet Allah” on one side, and “ Tetfarrak 
’ada-llah ” on the other. 
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300. Title of Imam first appears on silver coins of ’Abd-Er- 
Rahman en-Nasir, who also established in 816 a mint in 
the interior of Cordova, and set Ahmad ibn Musa ibn 
Judeyr over it, whence pure and exact money was issued 
in 820 ; however, he was superseded by Yahya ibn Yunus 
El-Kabarty (?). 

822—9. Er-Rady the Khalif held one day in his hand a dinar 
and a dirhem each weighing about 10 mithkals, and each 
bearing on one side the figure of Bejkem armed cap-a-pie , 
and surrounded by the inscription :— 

Uil 

The reverse bore the effigy of the Khalif, seated, with head 
sunk as in thought. 

384. Nasir ed-dawleh ibn Hamdan forbade the issue of coins 
with the name of El-Muti’, and struck gold and silver with 
date 331 and name of El-Muttaky. 

336. ’Abd-Er-Rahman III. transferred the coining from (’Abd- 
Allah ibn Mohammad’s) mint at Cordova to Ez-Zahra. 

The only mint of Faris is at Shiraz , and those of Mawara- 
n-nahr at Samarkand and Tiikant (Istakhry) [and Bukhara 
and Ylak]. 

347. Jowhar took prisoner Mohammad ibn El-Feth ibn Wasul, 
who formed Sijilmaseh under the title of Amir et Mumenin, 
and had put his name on the coins, together with “ Tekad- 
deset izzet allah.” 

854. Nafi’, the black, a vassal of the late Yusuf ibn Wejih, 
recognised the suzerainty of Moizz ed-dawleh ibn Buweyh 
on coins and in prayers in Oman. 

Weled As’ad ibn Abi-Ya’fur, lord of San’a, strikes dirhems 
in the name of Abu-1-Jeysh Ishak ibn Ibrahim ibn Zyad, 
the chief prince of Arabia. 

866 — 92. El-Mansur Mohammad ibn Abi-’Amir, hfijib of Cor¬ 
dova, puts his name on the coins. 

876. Abu-l-Fehm Hasan ibn Nasruweyh, a Fatimy missionary, 
began to strike coins and levy troops among the Ketama, but 
was defeated and killed in 378 by El-Mansur ibn Bologgin. 

878. A dinar [medal] of 1,000 mithkkls was presented to Fakhr- 
ed-dawleh, bearing eight verses, Sura Cl, and the Dames 
and titles of Et-Ta’y, of Fakhr-ed-dawleh, and the mint- 
place Juijan. 

400. Cakes of bread used as money at Baghdad. 

Under the Fatimis, the chief Kady had control of the 
mint. Inscription circular. There is a small rub* or 
quarter; also a kirat or half (S. 78, 79, 95). Little 
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kharrubehs, 20 to dinar, were struck on Lentil Thurs- 
day. 

403. Coins struck in name of El-Hakim at Mekka. 

412. Nejah, sole king of Yemen, coined in his own name: 
died 452. 

440. Coins struck with name of ’Abbasy El-Kaim, instead of 
Fatimy Khalif, by El-Mo’zz ibn Badis ; who in 441 put 
this inscription on one side of the dinars, “ Whoso desireth 
another religion than El-Islam,” &e. (Kor. iii. 79), and on 
the other the ordinary J31 all 3. A 
[fancy] coin [or medal] with verses issued by El-Mustansir 
and his Wezir Yazury. 

462. Khalif of Egypt puts his son’s name on dinars, which 
were called ’ dmiris , and forbad use of other dinars. 

479. Yusuf ibn Tashifin issued dinars with inscriptions Al!l 
J<0J1 31 aJl 3 ; below, ^ 

^♦Luu^ll 1 ; around Kor. iii. 79; on the other side 
\ (jwL*ll <d!l 31, around which the 

date and mint. 

The Ziry princes only issued coins towards the end of 
their domination ; Mansur, lord of Bejayeh, first adopted a 
monetary type. 

543. Yahya, son of El-’Aziz the Hammady, changed the type 
of the coinage, and arranged the inscription on each side 
in three lines in a circle ; the circle on one side read : 
“Fear the day when ye shall be assembled before God; 
then shall each soul receive the reward of its works, and 
they shall be done no injustice ” (Kor. ii. 281); and the 
three lines were, “ There is no God but God ; Mohammad 
is the Apostle of God ; Yahya ibn El-’Aziz bi-llah, the 
victorious amir, holds fast the rope of God ” (cf, Kor. iii. 
98). In the reverse circle we read 

jliJAll \Xi> ^ 

and in the three lines, “The Imam is Abu-Abd Allah 
El-Muktefy li-amri-llah, Amir El-Mu-menin, E1-’Abbasy.” 

567. Salah-ed-din struck coins in name of El-Mustady and 
Nur-ed-din. 

There are two mints in Egypt: at Cairo and Alexandria. 

581. Tughtekin ibn Ayyub struck dinars and dirhems at Mekka 
with name of Salah-ed-din. 

583. Salah-ed-din called in the old coin and struck new dinars 
and nasiry dirhems (half silver, half copper). 
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626. El-Mamun, the Muwahhid, ordered suppression of the 
Mahdy’s name in prayers and in coinage, and had it effaced 
on the latter; made coins round instead of square. Er- 
Rashid restored the former system. 

648. Shejer-ed-durr’s name, &c., engraved on coins 

(J 

678. Coins struck in Egypt in Jumada, with Kalaun on one 
side and Selamish on the other. 

703 or 706. Abu-Ziyan of Telimsan (’Abd-El-Wady dynasty) 
being relieved from siege by death of Yusuf ibn Ya’kub, put 
<UJ! ^j3 U gratefully on his coins. 

In Rum, after Tartar conquest, the coins were issued in 
the name of the prince of the family of Hulagu. 

740—749. Artina struck coins in the name of En-Nasir Mo¬ 
hammad. 

Zeyn-eddin, the Mawaziny (or maker of balances), was 
mudawlib of the mint, i.e. kept in order the balance and 
other machines used at the mint. 

797. Barkuk appointed ’Ala-ed-din ’Aly et-Tablawy master of 
the two mints. 

809. Coins struck in Syria in name of the Pretender, the Amir 
Hakim. 

929 circ. Ahmad Pasha revolts and strikes coins in his own 
name at Cairo. 

971—3. Base coin fraudulently used for revenue payments. 

S. Lane-Poole. 

Freshwater, 1883. 


THE MEDAL OF THE NUMISMATIC SOCIETY. 

On Plate IV. we give an autotype reproduction of the Medal 
of the Numismatic Society, the dies for which were recently 
presented to the Society by the President. For a full descrip¬ 
tion of the Medal the reader is referred to p. 19 of the Proceed¬ 
ings for 1883. 

The first recipient of the Medal was Charles Roach Smith, 
Esq., F.S.A., for his distinguished services to Numismatic 
Science in connection with the Romano-British Series. 
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MEDAL OF THE NUMISMATIC SOCIETY OF LONDON. 











